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Esteem-powered learning 

Glyn Davis 


The Dawkins era is over,’ Commonwealth Education Minister 
Julie Bishop told a Perth audience in late July 2007. Just a 
few days earlier, Labor’s new higher education white paper 
had put the same point less bluntly, ruling out a return to the 
central planning and public funding levels of the late 1980s 
Dawkins’ reforms as neither possible nor desirable. 

This turning point in Australian higher education is not - or 
at least not yet - being driven by a decisive legislative change; 
the rapid abandonment of the old in favour of the new that we 


have seen before. It is as much the accidental result of policy 
as its intended outcome, and we have been moving toward it 
in an unsystematic manner for a long time. 

In hindsight, the two changes that did most to set universi- 
ties on their current path were the opening of the commercial 
international student market in the late 1980s, which created 
an opportunity to recruit full-fee students, and the abandon- 
ment of adequate grant indexation in the mid-1990s, which 
created a need to recruit full-fee students. It is these fees that 
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now bring average revenue per student up to levels that make 
high-quality teaching financially feasible. 

Following this financial imperative, since the mid-1990s 
annual growth in overseas student numbers has sprinted 
along at double-digit rates. Though Australia has been very 
successful in the international student market - education is 
now Australia’s fourth largest export - it has taken universities 
into the once unfamiliar world of markets. For international 
students, Australian universities must compete not just against 
each other, but also against our traditional major rivals in the 
US and the UK and the developing higher education sector in 
Asia. As more European universities offer courses in English, 
they will add to the pressure. 

To date, the rise of India and China as source countries has 
sustained strong growth in student numbers while demand 
from some of our traditional markets declines. By contrast, 
growth in Commonwealth-supported undergraduate numbers 
has hobbled behind, peaking at less than three per cent year- 
to-year growth in the Howard years, and even going backwards 
before new places in 2005 stopped that fall turning into a trend. 
But those new places, in combination with declining demand, 
helped create a problem rarely encountered before: public 
universities unable to fill all their student places. According to 
Minister Bishop, at least half a dozen institutions will not fill all 
their Commonwealth-supported places this year. 

Compounding the problem for these universities, private 
higher education providers now have access to the FEE-HELP 
loans scheme, removing the obstacle of up-front fees from their 
plans for expansion. In 2005, the first year of their access to 
FEE-HELP, students at the private higher education providers 
receiving Commonwealth assistance made up one per cent 
of higher education commencements recorded by DEST.With 
more institutions receiving FEE-HELP approval since - indeed, 
there are now more private providers offering FEE-HELP loans 
to their students than public universities - the 2006 data is 
likely to indicate a higher market share. While these student 
numbers are still a very small share of the total, in a tight 
market the influence of private providers is being felt. 

It is hard to see this competitive pressure easing. Rumours 
abound that more universities from overseas will join Carn- 
egie Mellon in the Australian market. Some may offer Austral- 
ian qualifications; others like Carnegie Mellon may offer their 
home-country degrees. This is likely to appeal to some over- 
seas students. It is a chance to get an American degree with- 
out some of the costs, and perhaps visa problems, of going 
to America. But American or European qualifications could 
also appeal to Australian students. Each year, 60,000 Australian 
residents in professional or managerial qualifications leave the 
country on a permanent or long-term basis. Many will even- 
tually return, but we now need to assume that qualifications 
should be internationally portable where possible. We must 
also accept that some of our students may not be too con- 


cerned whether their credentials are approved under Austral- 
ian, American, or European law. 

All this means that universities must be responsive to market 
demand in ways that not so long ago simply wasn’t necessary. 
The days of ‘teach it and they will come’ are over. Public uni- 
versities face many more competitors than before and, impor- 
tantly, need to compete on many more dimensions. We need to 
think carefully about what we teach, how we teach it, where 
we teach it, which awards to confer and how much to charge. 
We must consider the university’s broader role as a research 
institution and contributor to the community, and how that 
relates back to our teaching. 

While government policy helped create this new strategic 
environment, it is in some ways lagging behind it - though both 
major parties now realise that change needs to occur. Major 
aspects of the Nelson reform agenda continued the Dawkins- 
era policy of promoting conformity to government policy 
rather than encouraging universities to re-model themselves, 
or to respond to shifts in student or employer demand. The 
funding cluster model of allocating student places has made it 
more rather than less difficult to internally re-allocate places 
between disciplines. New places are allocated at an extraor- 
dinary level of detail; not just by funding cluster but down 
to particular courses at specified campuses. Voluntary student 
union laws are a major new obstacle to a student experience 
and student support. The Learning and Teaching Performance 
Fund, while commendable in seeking to redress the historic 
imbalance between research and teaching in rewarding excel- 
lence, does so by giving all universities incentives to pursue a 
single set of centrally-determined indicators. 

Omissions in policy also tend toward conformity. There is 
no dedicated funding for most of the third stream’ activities 
that public universities see as contributing to their distinctive 
character, and as block funding has been reduced and replaced 
with funding for specific purposes these vital activities become 
harder to sustain. Aspects of student income support, such as 
not making Youth Allowance available to students enrolled 
in Master’s degrees, discourage shifts from undergraduate to 
postgraduate that are educationally attractive. 

The University of Melbourne is the first to announce a 
major institutional reform that takes up some of the chal- 
lenges in the current higher education environment. The Uni- 
versity has re-thought its courses from first principles. The 
vehicle for achieving this has been a Curriculum Commission, 
which under the leadership of Professor Peter McPhee has 
examined the 140 undergraduate degrees now offered at Mel- 
bourne, and proposed instead a small number of stand-alone 
undergraduate degrees offering content with both depth and 
breadth followed by employment, specialist professional grad- 
uate courses or research training. 

Starting in 2008, the ‘Melbourne Model’ will offer students a 
choice of six ‘new generation' undergraduate degrees, in Arts, 
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Bioscience, Commerce, Environments, Music and Science. The 
first graduate schools, in Architecture, Forest Science, Law and 
Nursing will also open in 2008. Others will follow, in a transi- 
tion that will take about a decade. 

Allied to curriculum change is a renewed focus on the stu- 
dent experience. A ‘cohort experience’ - ensuring students 
spend time with peers as they progress through their degree 
- is a feature of the new generation degrees. This will be sup- 
ported by small group teaching, coherent undergraduate pro- 
grams, and improved learning hubs and online content. 

The Melbourne Model is part of a larger strategy called 
Growing Esteem. It finds Melbourne’s future in the meta- 
phor of a triple helix: a public-spirited institution, defined by 
tightly-bound strands of significant research, internationally 
recognised teaching and continuous knowledge transfer, each 
reinforcing the other. Together the strands of the helix define 
the character and purpose of the University of Melbourne. 

The response to Growing Esteem has been remarkably posi- 
tive, including at the political level. The Minister has set an 
important precedent in allowing us to move some Common- 
wealth-supported places from undergraduate to postgraduate, 
to ensure equity in our new programs. Reforms to FEE-HELP 
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reduce the extent to which some students may face up-front 
tuition charges. While like most universities Melbourne has 
serious reservations about the Research Quality Framework, 
the underlying idea that we should focus on areas of excel- 
lence is consistent with our strategy. 

There still remain many obstacles to a full ‘Dawkins era is 
over’ policy. In this, the ALP white paper Australia’s Universi- 
ties: Building our Future in the World contains some interest- 
ing ideas, particularly dedicated funds for innovative activities 
and community outreach, along with proposals for flexible 
block grants for teaching and research that would give univer- 
sities scope to re-fashion themselves. 

As with the Government’s policies, the ALP’s alternative 
remains a work-in-progress, with the white paper setting out 
options’ rather than plans, and with vital funding issues unre- 
solved. But at this critical point in the evolution of Australian 
higher education, it is encouraging that both the Minister and 
her Shadow understand that the world has changed, and that 
policy must also change as a result. 

Professor Glyn Davis, AC, is Vice Chancellor, University of 
Melbourne 


Diversity for what? 

Anne R Edwards 


Contemporary commentary and policy debate about universi- 
ties in Australia is currently dominated by two key concepts, 
diversity and quality, both of them taken to be positive attributes 
of a national higher education system in the modern world. 

Diversity and quality are two of the four guiding principles 
(along with equity and sustainability) for the Higher Educa- 
tion at the Crossroads Review and the Coalition Government’s 
resultant 2003 reform package Our Universities: Backing Aus- 
tralia’s Future.' The current Federal Minister, Julie Bishop, in 
her Curtin Institute Address last year, reaffirmed the Govern- 
ment’s commitment to these same four objectives, but she 
sees diversity as the least developed of the four, and hence the 
objective most requiring further government attention. In her 
words, the challenge for the sector is how to achieve greater 
diversity'. 2 

While the Australian Labor Party’s 2006 White Paper on 
Higher Education, Research and Innovation? gives quality as 


the primary focus, it clearly recognises diversity and diversifi- 
cation as also requiring attention.The paper’s proposed policy 
changes - in particular the mission-based compacts’ approach 
to the institutional financing of universities - rest in consider- 
able part on the need to find more effective policy drivers if 
greater institutional diversity is to be achieved. 

A diversified higher education system is typically taken to 
mean one where there is a substantial degree of differentia- 
tion between the institutions comprising that system along 
a number of dimensions. In Julie Bishop’s Curtin Address, 
she lists mission, discipline mix, course offerings, modes of 
delivery, management and academic structure’. Other dimen- 
sions include size, campus location and distribution, student 
profile, funding sources, reliance on government and interna- 
tional relationships. 

Australian universities operate in an environment which 
contains multiple forces working in different and sometimes 
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opposing directions - some exerting pressure towards diver- 
sity and others towards uniformity. That makes it hard to pre- 
dict future trends and in particular the speed and extent of 
change in the sector towards further differentiation. 

Overall, government agendas, economic circumstances 
and global developments set the scene. Within that context, 
competition and market opportunities will inevitably push 
Australian universities to create and pursue increasingly dif- 
ferentiated and distinctive institutional identities and strategic 
directions. But other factors such as external regulation, leg- 
islative compliance, employer and professional expectations, 
and the imposition of common standards of performance may 
have the opposite effect. 

There is considerable divergence of opinion among politi- 
cians, the business community and the public about a number 
of key issues about the nature and purpose of higher educa- 
tion. Are universities self-determining organisations or govern- 
ment-regulated? Should they be run as public benefit service 
providers or commercial businesses? Should they be prima- 
rily orientated towards education and training, or towards 
knowledge generation and research? Is public funding for 
universities to be seen as a conditional grant or an investment? 
Are the most highly valued benefits of universities economic 
or social? Should universities be serving regional and national 
interests or aiming for international leadership roles? 

The current policy framework within which Australian uni- 
versities function reflects some of these unresolved issues 
and contains internally contradictory elements. For instance, 
there is detailed specification and monitoring of compliance 
with Commonwealth funding requirements, for teaching and 
research alike. However, because the amount of public fund- 
ing that is made available is insufficient to cover the costs of 
that teaching and research, universities must engage in teach- 
ing and research of other kinds and for other users, so as to 
supplement their income by more commercially-oriented 
activities. And these activities in turn often compete with and 
may actually detract from those goals which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is concerned to promote. There is also considerable 
difference in approach between federal and state jurisdictions 
in levels of state investment and involvement for universities 
and in attitudes towards industry contributions. 

Universities in Australia with different locations, histories, 
capacities, resources and reputations in turn respond in dif- 
ferent ways to government agendas and market opportunities. 
One of the consequences of this has been the emergence of the 
various groupings of universities based on perceived common 
characteristics and shared interests Those which have a formal 
status are the Group of 8, the Innovative Research Universities 
Australia, the Australian Technology Network, and the New Gen- 
eration Universities, but there are other looser groupings based 
on location such as the regionals or those within the same state 
jurisdiction. However, legally each university is an independ- 
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ent self-governing entity, and to date these governance arrange- 
ments have determined that individual institutional interests 
take precedence over state priorities or group affiliation. 

While almost everyone seems to agree on the value of diver- 
sity as a principle, the question on which we do not have agree- 
ment is how much diversity have we got in Australia and how 
much do we want? Fifty years ago, there were eight universities 
and 30,000 students; now there are 40 universities and close to 
one million students, with over 200,000 of them from overseas. 

These forty universities vary on a range of significant dimen- 
sions - size, geographical spread, focus, intellectual reputation, 
culture, student characteristics, course types, modes of deliv- 
ery, research intensiveness, management model and admin- 
istrative structure, community identification, international 
connections and so on. Flinders University, for instance, while 
relatively small retains a comprehensive range of disciplines 
and courses, and research across all its areas, supports a physi- 
cal presence and activities in several regional areas includ- 
ing the Northern Territory and overseas countries, as well 
as a special relationship with its local community, and is still 
highly regarded internationally. Whether this is sustainable is 
questionable. It is more likely that given its size, location and 
resource base, Flinders’ future lies in moving towards a nar- 
rower disciplinary range and a greater focus on specialisation 
and excellence in selected areas. 

Further differentiation within the Australian higher educa- 
tion sector as a whole depends on policy choices with respect 
to the often competing principles of quality and diversity. 
This can be illustrated, for example, by such current issues as 
whether quality assurance and national standards should limit 
the types of educational programs offered by Australian uni- 
versities - which in turn determines the price to students - or 
whether universities should be free to respond in their own 
ways to market forces. 

While diversity is a relatively settled concept within Aus- 
tralia, it means something quite different globally. On every 
dimension conceivable, there are different models for struc- 
ture, function and type of operation of higher education pro- 
viders and new models emerging all the time. 

I was vividly reminded of this last year at the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities conference in Adelaide. The ple- 
nary sessions were mainly about the concerns of universities in 
the first world countries - covering much the same issues as this 
article. In other sessions, however, African and Indian Vice-Chan- 
cellors challenged the rest of us by pointing out that even the 
models of open access mass higher education with which we 
are familiar do not offer models that can ever satisfy the enor- 
mous and ever growing demand in their respective continents, 
while the preferred western model of the campus-based univer- 
sity is totally impractical. It was a salutary lesson to us all. 

Anne R Edwards is Vice-Chancellor, Flinders University 
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Regu l at i on and markets 

Margaret Gardner and Ju li o Wo ll s 


There has been much critical comment in recent years about 
the tensions between the regulation imposed on public uni - 
versitie s and the flexibility needed to compete effectively in 
international and national markets for students and funding. 
In the partisan world of politics each side points the finger 
at the other as the author of "too much" regulation. And yet 
there is a shared set of underlying assumptions about the 
interplay between regulation and markets that has led to 
more regulation without necessarily improving the outcomes 
for or from univer s itie s . 

What are these assumptions about the relationship between 
universities and government? First and fundamentally, there 
is consensus that government has the right and the respon - 
sibility to determine the outcomes it seeks for the funding it 
provides. Second — and related to the first — it is expected 
that universities have a responsibility to maintain in part the 
intellectual and cultural fabric of the nation and of society 
generally. Third, universities are also expected to contribute 
to the economic outcomes of the nation through meeting 
industry and student needs. Finally, universities are expected 
to be effective and efficient organisations, managing their 
funds wisely and generating sufficient revenue to maintain 
their operations and infrastructure. 

These assumptions are each eminently reasonable. It is their 
enactment in policy that has increased competition, intensi - 
fied regulation and driven down government funding to public 
universities while increasing it for private providers. — They 
have been accompanied by an emphasis on competition and 
market - like settings — usually created through regulation — to 
encourage universities to be efficient and respon s ive to eco 
nomic needs. They include a further range of regulations that 
seek to ensure that universities meet the policy objectives that 
government has defined as providing for the public good. 

The impact of these changes has not been all negative. Aus - 
tralia has created a vibrant international education presence, 
now recognised as a major contributor to the economy a s the 
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third largest export earner in Australia. Australian universities 
have also become more flexible and responsive to changing 
student and indu s try need s . However, difficultie s have been 
created by increasing competitive pressures between institu - 
tions while at the same time requiring more detailed regula - 
tion of what is done and how it is done. 

Government funding support to private providers has encour - 
aged greater competition in the space dominated by public uni - 
versities. However, public universities are constrained by their 
enabling Acts and government and community expectation s to 
maintain a range of capabilities that provide expertise and facil - 
ities in the areas that do not attract private providers or private 
funding. Limits on the capacity' of universities to compete are 
embedded in funding agreements with government. Universi - 
ties can only change the site of deliver)' (and the range of pro - 
gram s offered to outlying campuse s ) with explicit permis s ion 
from government, while a private provider can choose what, 
where and how it delivers. It is no accident that private provid - 
ers are concentrated in areas of high demand and profitability, 
such as Business, and located in major metropolitan centres. 
Private providers can bid for government funds in profitable 
areas, while remaining free to direct their core activity as they 
choose. Meanwhile, declining government funding for public 
universities has meant that maintenance of quality of educa - 
tion, research and infrastructure in the areas expected to pro - 
vide a long - term contribution to the public good must come 
from private contributions by students or others. 

This has given rise to two outcomes that run counter to 
government's — stated — objectives. First, building — regulatory 
frameworks around market forces leads to homogeneity of 
behaviour in our institutions. In the vocational education and 
training sector, where competition between public and private 
providers has a longer history, Anderson argues that their mis - 
sions are converging. Public and private providers are increas - 
ingly competing in similar markets and are similarly reliant on 
public funds for their operation, while the government s role 
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